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Christ and the Chinese 
Farmer 
e Is there a Christian message for the 
Chinese farmer, applicable to his vital 
interests today? Yes, if we follow 
Christ’s own way. He taught the wait- 
ing crowds, healed the sick, fed the 
hungry, lifted the loads of the bur- 
dened, blessed the children, befriended 
publicans and sinners, drove out 
profiteers from the temple, and cham- 
pioned the cause of the common 
people against exploiters and selfish 
rulers. Finally, He willingly went to 
the cross. To put these things into 


modern terms means that the Chris- 
tian message to the Chinese farmer 
must include a full rice bowl, gainful 
work, healthful living, opportunities 
for education, security from fear, free- 
dom for worship and sharing life’s 
blessings with others. The messengers 
must be devoted followers of Christ 
who have specialized in teaching and 
preaching to rural people, in rural 
health and recreation, in improving 


Serving tn North China Today 


agriculture and rural industries, and 
in rural organizations such as coopera- 
tives. The messengers must also be 
willing to adjust living conditions 
which put a wide gulf between them- 
selves and the farmer, making him 
suspicious and unwilling to hear the 
message. After all, the living of the 
message is more important than pro- 
claiming it. We must be willing to 
serve all kinds of men—to meet all 
kinds of needs. 


Dr. and Mrs. Fu- 
liang Chang. Dr. 
Chang served long 
as Director of the 
Rural Department 
of the National 
Christian Council of 
China. Recently 
with Mrs. Chang he 
made a compre- 
hensive study of 

. the cooperative 
movement in the 
United States, with 
special reference to 
present-day oppor- 
tunities in China. 


The indwelling Christ, the dynamic 
of our very being, is our message to 
the Chinese farmer. When the Word 
is truly made flesh and incarnated in 
the lives of His disciples, humble folk 
will understand and gladly follow 
Him who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 


—Fvu-LIANG CHANG 
R.E.F. Bulletin 


e “One of our griefs is that people 
away from here seem to think there 
is nothing to do in North China so far 
as the Church is concerned, and that 
nothing should be attempted. Really, 


Miss Margaret Barnes. “Our problem is 
one of urgent opportunity which we cannot 
meet due to lack of trained personnel.” 


our problem is one of urgent oppor- 
tunity which we cannot meet due to 
lack of trained personnel and re- 
sources. We are doing what we can 
with the staff and facilities we have, 
but we could do much more if the 
personnel on which we counted were 
here. Even so, we can do more if 
money for projects comes through.” 
So writes Miss Margaret Barnes, Sec- 
retary of the North China Christian 
Rural Service Union. 
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Since the recent institute for rural 
workers was held, the local program 
has included training classes for 
nearby villages, and loans for con- 
structing four wells. Fruit trees, grape 
vines and demonstration fields of 
alfalfa and cotton have also been 
started. 

The Student Christian Workshop held 
in the summer of 1948 tackled the 
root causes of poverty and distress. 
College-trained youth were challenged 
to give their best as they join hands 
with village people in working for the 
improvement of agriculture, home 
life, and rural health. Practical proj- 
ects included the construction of 
poultry houses, the introduction of 
improved tools and implements, and 
literacy classes. 

The present program of the Chris- 
tian Rural Service Union includes 
services in: 

Rural church development 

Crop improvement 

Well digging for irrigation 

Fostering cooperatives 

Loan libraries 

Vocational training 

Family life education. 

Says Miss Barnes, “This work is 
being done by a staff of confident, 
mature men and women who have 
done it before. They are vigorously 
helping villagers to live a better and 
more adequate life, not only today but 
tomorrow, and in a better future.” 


Encourage Cottage 
Industries 

e The early establishment of a central 
training institute to give primary 
training in cottage industries and re- 
fresher courses for master craftsmen 
has been recommended by the All- 
India Cottage Industries Board, for 
the Government of India. The institute 
will also undertake the development 
of small machine tools and adapt im- 
ported machinery for cottage and 
small-scale industries. 

It has been decided that every 
province and state should make a 
thorough survey of cottage industries 
and establish a board to coordinate 
all activities relating to such industries 
in its area. The development of food 
processing, handspinning and hand- 
loom weaving industries has been 
particularly recommended for making 
village communities self-sufficient. 

For integrating large-scale and 
cottage industries the board recom- 
mends first, reservation of certain 


Industrious and frugal, the Chinese farmer toils out an existence on soil which in some 
instances has produced crops for four thousand years, or more. 


Rice field shown above with improved wheat in the background. 


A Chinese agriculturist examines field of im- 
proved wheat. Nanking University, College 


of Agriculture and Forestry, through its 
crop improvement program has added mil- 
lions of bushels to the scanty food supply 
of the people. 


fields of production for cottage in- 
dustries; and, second, manufacture of 
components for large-scale industries 
by cottage industries and vice versa. 
Other recommendations are for form- 
ing cooperative societies, providing 
credit facilities and stimulating ex- 
port of products made. 

Government of India 

Information Service 
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Cooperative Farming to 

Begin in India 
@ One of the largest experiments in 
cooperative farming in India was 
started July 11 when the first lot of 
tractors was sent by the Agriculture 
Ministry to the Matsya Union to culti- 
vate 150,000 acres of land. This is the 
first time the Government has em- 
barked upon a large-scale cooperative 
farming venture. 

The main object of the scheme is the 
rehabilitation of refugees from the 
North-West-Frontier Province, Sind, 
Baluchistan and Bahawalpur, who 
will be settled here. Ploughing and 
cultivation in this area is expected to 
be completed by the beginning of 
1950. Each group of 25 families will 
be provided nominal rent with one 
tractor and two pairs of bullocks for 
500 acres of land. Holdings of land 
will be on a cooperative basis. 

A system of cooperative farming 
and joint village management has also 
been introduced in Jammu and Kash- 
mir state. It includes the cultivation 
of land, the purchase and sale of 
produce and the development of cot- 
tage industries. The Kashmir Govern- 
ment has ordered two tractors, which 
will arrive shortly. Nearly 1,600 acres 
of unused land have been made ready 
for cultivation. 


India Information Service 


MEN AND EVENTS 


F. A. PETER, missionary and skilled 
engineer, reached Lahore, Pakistan, in 
mid-October to begin work on Tech- 
nical Services Association. This project 
_in which several Churches cooperate 
is directed toward helping distressed 
Christians and others to a better level 
of living through technical training, 
improved agriculture, wells and irri- 
gation, and the development of village 
industries. Mr. Peter has been assured 
the full cooperation of the Pakistan 
Government. 
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JOHN H. REISNER, Executive 
Secretary of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc., spent November in England con- 
ferring with mission board secretaries 
and colonial officers regarding a com- 
prehensive and much needed soil con- 
servation effort in Africa. 
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ALLEN HUBER has been loaned by 
his mission to serve as Director of the 
newly formed Rural Church Depart- 
ment of the Philippines. Mr. Huber 
has already made a notable advance 
in the promotion of credit unions as 
banks for the poor, and as a source 
of thrift and security for teachers and 
ministers. 
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A. T. MOSHER, Principal of Alla- 
habad Agricultural Institute, has just 
spent three months in the United 
States in the interest of the enlarged 
program of Allahabad. The Institute, 
now a union enterprise, will give much 
attention to extension service among 
village people and will serve as a 
Christian College of Rural Life. 
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J. J. DE VALOIS, Director of the 
Katpadi Agricultural Center, on fur- 
lough in the United States, has been 
loaned by his mission board for a tour 
of agricultural colleges under the 
auspices of Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and Agricultural Missions, Inc. 


Call 


MESSRS. J. M. SWAAK and H. J. 
VISCH of Holland, with their families 
came to the U. S. in 1946 and com- 
pleted the One-Year Course for Rural 
Missionaries at Cornell. Both couples 
now in Indonesia, are making a care- 
ful study as to how as agricultural 
missionaries they can best serve with 
the people of those troubled islands. 


Methodists Plan Large 
Rural Missions Advance 

In a monumental report, Rev. 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, who will 
retire next August as executive 
secretary of the Division of 
Foreign Missions after 45 years 
of missionary service, made 
many recommendations, includ- 
ing 100 new rural centers to be 
opened in two years. 

“No one single stroke by the 
missionary agencies in co-opera- 
tion with the forces on the field 
could bring more quickly a sense 
of satisfaction and security to a 
troubled world than to begin in 
a large way our long-hoped-for 
schemes for rural reconstruc- 
tion,” he said. 

The Christian Advocate 
December 30, 1948. 


F A O CONFERENCE 


e The Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Foodand Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during November with 
350 delegates present from the 58 
member countries. While reporting 
“genuine progress” in tackling the 
world’s food problem, the Conference 
warned against a false sense of 
security for three reasons: 

1. This year’s harvest was far 
above what can be expected 
normally. 

2. The world is too dependent upon 
supplies from North America. 

3. World stocks of food are still at 
the barest minimum, with no 
margin for any emergency. 


Major topics considered were: 


Methods for storage of foods in the 

tropics. 

How to produce foods of higher 

quality. 

‘Increased exchange. of foodstuffs 

between countries. 

Permanent location for the FAO. 

Better use of technical aid for irriga- 
tion, seed selection, artificial insemi- 
nation and sanitation. 

It was decided to hold a Nutrition 
Conference for workers in the Near 
East countries during 1949 and ad- 
vance plans were made for the World 
Census of Agriculture in 1950. 

The Rural Welfare Division was 
strengthened for “bettering the con- 
dition of rural populations.” 
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Deep Furrows 


There are those in both Church and 
State who believe that when they 
have held a conference and passed a 
resolution they have done something 
important. 

—BIsHoPp STEPHEN NEILL 


Probably the most urgent work 
facing the church today is that of re- 
lating the whole subject of material 
well-being to the innermost truths of 
Christianity. 

—J. L. Lewis, Africa 

Even the rich and powerful coun- 
tries may be drawn into some kind 
of world economic vortex because the 
standards of living in Asia are very 
low. It becomes important therefore 
that there should be a raising of the 
standards of living in Asia. 

—Panpit NEHRU 

The partition of the earth among 
the millions who live on it is a ques- 
tion of morals; a society that is 
founded on an unmoral partition can- 
not endure. 

—LIBERTY HyDE BAILEY 

It is estimated that when Persia 
perished 1 percent of the people 
owned all the land, Egypt went down 
when 2 percent owned 97 percent of 
all the wealth, Babylon when 2 per- 
cent owned all the wealth and Rome 
expired when 1800 possessed all the 
then known world. 

—SIrR GEORGE FOWLDS 


There is no limit to what can be 
done if the Church will meet the 
present challenge with a program 
geared to the opportunities of the 
new day. 

—MINNIE E. SEARS 


Land, Men and Credit, by Leo E. 
MANION 

This book explains how to use credit 
wisely and it points out the folly of 
buying land at a price above its pro- 
ductive capacity. From personal ex- 
perience the author describes with 
care the sources and types of credit 
and how they were used from 1917 to 
1947. 

Well illustrated and clearly written 
the book will be of help and interest 
to students, teachers, city dwellers 
and farmers alike. 

Clothbound, 61 pp., price $1.00. 

Order direct from the Island Press, 

470 West 24th Street, New York 

TRIN Ye 


Rural Science In Nigeria 


@ Many different systems of educa- 
tion have been advocated. Some are 
good and some not so good. A new 
system of education, well thought out, 
should always be acceptable. To use 
an Umbundu proverb, “One head 
does not exhaust all the brains.” It 
does seem that we are not lacking in 
theories, and the only justification for 
this article is that it describes some- 
thing which is really in progress. 

Rural science is agriculture, hygiene, 
and nature study grouped as one 
unit. These subjects are grouped for 
convenience in teaching and integra- 
tion. It is not a system of education 
in itself; it is more correctly a method 
of approach.or manner of working. 
It does not in any way seek to sup- 
plant or supersede the customary sub- 
jects on the curriculum, which are 
sometimes called the “tools of educa- 
tion.” Rather, it seeks to influence the 
preparation of those tools so that they 
become efficient, and geared to life 
needs. A sledgehammer may be a 
very useful and efficient tool, but quite 
out of place in the hands of a watch- 
maker. Rural children need the tools 
of education. They need good, strong, 
efficient tools, but so designed that 
they can use them proficiently in their 
experience of life. 


Agricultural Work 

When a school wishes to become a 
“rural science” school a teacher is 
selected and sent to an Agricultural 
Education Centre for a nine-months’ 
intensive course of training. An area 
of land is obtained in the vicinity of 
the school and is methodically laid out 
with farm or garden plots. Garden 
plots are usually one-tenth acre and 
farm plots have more according to the 
crop rotation followed. 

Infants’ Classes I and II make small 
gardens, but do not perform methodi- 
cal work. Standards I and II each 
have vegetable plots and Standards 
III to VI farm plots. All plots are 
worked on a class-group basis and the 
same plots are retained year after 
year. 

Whenever possible the plots are laid 
down side by side and divided by 
paths three feet wide and edged with 
lemon grass. Well-kept farms present 
a very pleasing aspect at almost any 
season of the year, but especially just 
after planting and again when the 
crops stand fully grown. 


Compost pits are established and 
worked in connection with the garden 
and farm plots. There is usually one 
series of pits between two class-groups. 
Materials suitable for composting such 
as fallen leaves, compound refuse, 
grass cuttings, etc., are available at 
the school, but in certain densely 
settled areas where the people practise 
some composting on their own plant- 


ings, materials for the school pits may . 


become a real problem. The method of 
composting followed reduces. the 
organic materials used to a state of 
fine decay in twelve weeks. When the 
pits are well operated several tons 
of good compost are obtained from 
each series of pits yearly. 

One great weakness of former plant- 
ing efforts at the schools was that 
generally speaking soil management 


was poor and soil exhaustion soon ter- 
minated the work. With the new meth- 
ods we are not only able to avoid soil 
exhaustion, but soil fertility is main- 
tained in almost every case. In some 
instances, it has actually improved. 
When rural science was introduced, 
some people, recalling the often dis- 
astrous results under the old system 
of school gardens, caustically said, “If 
you want to see the worst farm in the 
community, go to the school.” The 
same criticism can no longer be made 
of school farms. Some of them are un- 
doubtedly the best managed farms in 
the vicinity and they produce much 
better yams, maize, melons, and cas- 
sava than the neighboring native 
farms. 


The New Time-table 


The school, adapting this scheme, 
switches to a new time-table which 
allots two full mornings per week to 
rural science subjects. The actual rural 
science material cannot altogether be 
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planned ahead of time and run to a set 
schedule, for much of the farm work 
is seasonal and is governed by 
weather. It is here that the genius of 
the rural science teacher comes in. 
The teacher is encouraged to make all 
the work as practical as possible and 
to use the great outdoors as a class- 
room. Rural science, probably more 
than any other subject taught, depends 
upon the skill and devotion of the 
teacher. 

Rural science works with and through 
other subjects, not in place of them. 
It makes its impact through all sub- 
jects rather than by an isolated attack. 
To be more specific—in religious 
knowledge the child is brought face 
to face with God in creation, growth, 


and change. The keeping of a nature | | 


diary is an interesting undertaking 
and will provide excellent practice in 


written expression and in description. 


Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Prior. Mr. Prior is Direc- 
tor of the Rural Training 
Center. 


A beginning can be made in geography. 


With soil in the hands of the pupils — 


vital observations are made on the 
effect of rainfall, etc., on farm or 
garden. How natural, useful, and in- 
teresting to calculate how many yam 
sets it will take to plant a farm of 
given dimensions, at a given spacing. 
This is especially true when it is their 
own class farm and they themselves 
will prepare, carry, and plant the sets. 
The careful keeping of farm records, 
including composting, planting, and 
harvest records will give much prac- 
tice in arithmetic. The life-history of 
a beetle is much more important when 
that beetle is damaging the crops 
owned by the class. 

This relating of all the school sub- 
jects and integration of effort is not 
easy, and much depends upon the 
teacher in charge; but it is possible 
and is being done. In some cases it is 
done very well. 


(Continued on page 6, column 3) 


Going Forward In the Philippines 


® Some fields, once golden with rice, 
are barren now as bewildered farmers 
think of pre-war days when they had 
their carabaos and plows. Now they 
are gone! Five times in a year devas- 
tating typhoons blew from the sea 


destroying crops and trees, and finally. 


homes. The people continually inquire, 
“How can we get out of the typhoon 
belt to the open spaces of Mindanao 


or Palawan and take up homesteads?” ' 


People die by thousands from 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, malnutrition 
and malaria. Though a man may have 
his polished rice and fish, hidden 
hunger in a _ beriberi-stricken body 
cries out for a balanced diet. 


Planting and the harvesting over 
the people could make sacks, baskets 
and hats if there were trained work- 
ers to teach them how to make and 
how to market them. Their eyes see the 
beauty of God’s world, but so many 
cannot read in this land where only 
half are literate. 

What hope is there for a farmer who 
borrows five pesos in August and must 
pay his debt with a sack of rice worth 
fifteen pesos when harvest comes? Debt 
for his family, for his children, for 
his children’s children! Who will help 
with rural rehabilitation, adult educa- 
tion, social welfare, resettlement of 
landless families, health education, 
home industries, improved farming 
and cooperatives? This is the challenge 
that the Rural Church Department of 
the Philippines makes to rural church 
leaders. This was especially true in 
two institutes recently conducted at 
Central Philippine College and at 
Silliman University. Rural church 


leaders from Antique, Romblon, Capiz, 
Iloilo and Occidental Negros spent a 
week in the study of these problems. 
The new Credit Union Handbook by 
Huber and Manongdo was used for 
the first time in this institute. Many 
copies were sold to leaders who will 
go back to their villages and lead 
study groups. 

The class in the Christian Home con- 
ducted by Mrs. Huber, ably assisted 
by home economics teachers from the 
college, was never long enough. There 
were enthusiastic discussions dealing 
with Keeping the Family Healthy, 
Market Basket Economics, The Live- 
at-Home Plan, and The Home and the 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Huber, with reg- 
istrants for the 
rural church in- 


stitute. 


lak 


Church Cooperate. 
Dr. and Mrs. Teofilo Marte enter- 


tained the church leaders at tea, 
when doctor presented the idea of the 
hospital being run on a cooperative 
basis. The workers were greatly in- 
terested and Dr. Marte provided them 
a copy of Principles of Cooperative 
Medicine by Shadid. 

Dean McKinley of the College of 
Theology at Silliman, Bishop Porculo 
Rodriguez and Rev. Fred Appleton of 
the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity also arranged a Rural Church 
Institute as a unit of study for the 
theological students. There were care- 
ful studies of rural life problems. 
Visits were made to the Cooperative 
store, the Silliman farm to see hybrid 
corn and vegetable growing and also 
to a model farm home, with fruit 
trees, a vegetable garden and an im- 
proved home. 

A series of morning worship serv- 
ices was planned around the follow- 
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Mr. Huber and Mr. Manongdo examine 
the first copy of their Credit Union Hand- 
book as it arrived from the press. A review 
of this valuable book will appear in our 
next issue. 


ing: A Land which the Lord thy God 
Careth For, Planting the Seed, Culti- 
vating and Watering, and God Giveth 
the Increase. 


Rural Church Committee met one 
evening at the home of Pres. and Mrs. 
Arthur Carson and considered plans 
for increasing the courses in agricul- 
ture and extension service of Silliman 
University. During the farewell the 
delegates stood together according to 
the various islands from which they 
came—Bohol, Mindanao, Leyte, Cebu, 
Negros Oriental and Luzon. During 
the closing benediction by Dr. Carson, 
the large circle faced outward with 
a new vision of helping to give the 
forward look and new vision to the 
rural folk of the Philippines. 


Daisy AND ALLEN R. HUBER 


American Rural Life, by Davin E. 
LINDSTROM 

While the author gives due atten- 
tion to relevant statistics and academic 
matters, he goes much further, taking 
the reader with him as he presents 
American rural life as a dynamic cur- 
rent with profound social, moral and 
religious implications. For the teacher 
the material is well organized and 
documented. For the student the dis- 
cussions are clear and direct. The 
general reader or the urban dweller 
will find in Dr. Lindstrom’s book a 
clear picture of the Rural Life Move- 
ment today. We welcome the fresh 
terminology and such chapters as 
The Rural Family and the Home, 
Farmers’ Organizations, and Future 
Trends for Rural Life. 

Cloth—385 pp. $4.00. Order direct 

from the publisher, The Ronald 

Press, New York. 


4-H Makes Fine Showing 


@ The placid week of Southern Negro 
rural communities became 7 studious 
and fun-packed days for 82 of their 
outstanding 4-H boys and girls during 
the first Regional 4-H Camp late in 
August at Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Harvesting of crops and processing 
of food, and preparation of land for 
new crops were laid aside by these 
provident, ambitious delegates repre- 
senting 15 Southern States from Mary- 
land to Texas. They came by train, 
bus and auto for an event which 
promises much for the future of youth. 

M. L. Wilson, Director Extension, 
‘U.S.D.A., started the camp off with an 
inspiring note when at the first as- 
sembly he praised Negro youths for 
their vastly improved farm and home 
projects. 

Said he, “The Nation’s 300,000 
colored 4-H’ers raised 1,700,000 chick- 
ens last year and canned 3,000,000 
quarts of fruits and vegetables. They 
also grew 103,000 gardens, and 38,- 
000 improved their home grounds. 

“In knowledge there is progress,” 
Director Wilson continued, “and I am 
convinced we’ll continue to make prog- 
ress if boys and girls like you con- 
tinue learning and applying the 
methods you now have opportunity 
to learn in 4-H Club work.” 

The program included addresses by 
leaders, group discussions by the 
4-H’ers, sightseeing trips to Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, a boat ride 
on the Mississippi river, and recrea- 
tional activities on the campus at 
Southern “U”. 

Purpose of the camp was to give 
the colored 4-H boys and girls who 
have achieved outstanding records 
with their projects a chance to meet 
together and exchange experiences 
and learn more about the value of 4-H 
work. 

T. M. Campbell of Tuskegee, direc- 
tor of the camp, which was planned 
and supported by the directors of Ex- 
tension in all of the states in the 
Southern Region, said that the pro- 
gram is going to mean much to 4-H 
Club work. Negro 4-H boys and girls 
everywhere will vie for the camp trip. 

Finale of the week was the tradi- 
tional candle lighting ceremony. One 
boy lit his candle from an open fire 
all had helped to build; and from his, 
one candle lit another until every 4-H 
delegate held a lighted candle. 4-H 
Leader Marshall Brown of Texas said, 


“When these boys and girls get back 
home, the 4-H program will have a 
shining candle in 82 communities 
throughout the rural South.” 

All agreed it had been a grand 
week, and the boys and girls had 
tended their most important crop— 
the rounding out of better men and 
women for tomorrow’s work and 
world. 

National 4-H News 


Rev. Paul R. Ramaseshan - 
e Rev. Paul R. Ramaseshan of South 
India has just completed a tour of 
four state universities and seven 
liberal arts colleges in the United 
States where he presented the cause 
of agricultural and rural missions to 
both faculty and students. He also 
spoke before the Columbus Assembly 
for Missions Advance and before many 
of the regional meetings. 


Rev. Paul Ramaseshan. ‘The rural church 
is the very foundation of the Christian 


movement. Too long it has waited for 
trained leaders until the needs of central 
institutions could be met.” 


A graduate of Madras University, 
Mr. Ramaseshan spent eight years as 
a successful village pastor and ten 
years in training men and women for 
Christian rural service. He will par- 
ticipate in the 19th Annual School for 
Missionaries at Cornell in January 
and in the Extension Education Semi- 
nar at Washington, D. C., Feb. 1-11, 
1949. 


Mr. Ramaseshan has come to the 
United States under the auspices of 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., and he 
plans to return to India in March. 


Crowded Churches 


@ Missionaries like Charles Leader 
and George Huff in Africa are lifting 
the level of whole communities. With 


both practical experience and technical 


training they are qualified for special 
usefulness. Their daily lives among 
the poor demonstrate the Gospel they 
preach. 

Their churches are crowded to the 
doors on Sunday. My experience is that 
missionaries who can help with the 
health and prosperity of the areas 
have crowded churches. 

—FrRANK LAUBACH 


~ NIGERIA 


(Continued from page four) 
While this appears to be a sound 
approach to rural education, it has 


aw 


its dangers. There is the danger of — 


wasted time due to inefficiency of 


es 


management. Some people look upon ~ 


the scheme as vocational and want 
to measure its success by the number 
of young farmers set up. The scheme 
was never intended to be vocational. 
It is primary education of a different 


type, or quality, but not vocational - 


education. What is expected of the 
rural science scheme of education, and 
what is beginning to happen, is that 
there is growing up a notable respect 
for agriculture and for rural occupa- 
tions. This is highly important. This 
respect for rural life and work was 
formerly taken for granted by an un- 
schooled populace. Of late it has be- 
come despised by schooled, or so- 


called educated, people. It was a thing 


beneath the dignity of a schoolboy, 
even though he had got but to Stand- 
ard V or VI. Now opinion is gradually 
changing, and youths from both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are 
coming to see and to believe that prog- 
ress in agriculture and rural pur- 
suits demands leadership by educated 
men and women. 

Many of the youths now in school 
will be forced back into the rural areas 
as urban centres will not absorb them. 
The real benefits of the rural science 
scheme will then be felt. It may well 
be that boys and girls from the schools 
at present operating the scheme will 
be the leaders of a new day in the 
rural community. 

—KENNETH PRIOR 


Some Things to Learn 

LEARN to like what doesn’t cost 
much. 

LEARN to like reading, conversation, 

- music. 

LEARN to like plain food, plain serv- 
ice, plain cooking. 

LEARN to like fields, trees, woods, 
brooks, hiking, rowing, 
hills. 

LEARN to like people, even though 
some of them may be as different 
from you as the Chinese. —__ 

LEARN to like to work and to enjoy 
the satisfaction of doing your job 
as well as it can be done. 

LEARN to like the songs of birds, the 
companionship of dogs. 

LEARN to like gardening, puttering 
around the house, and fixing things. 

LEARN to like the sunrise and sun- 
set, the beating of rain on the roof 
and the windows, and the gentle 
fall of snow on a winter day. 

LEARN to keep your wants simple, 
and refuse to be controlled by the 
likes and dislikes of others. 


R. E. MOHLER 
Men’s Work Bulletin 


Philippines Christian 
Rural Fellowship 
@ The Christian Rural Fellowship of 
the Philippine Islands has now been 
formed with the following officers: 
PP OSIC ENE 95 ies reic.sa\0 sleietors Rev. Cornelio Ferrer 
First Vice-President ....Rev. Loreto Saysay 
Second Vice-President Rev. José Pascua 


DSCCYOLAPY. | ojo sie sic ness 01 Rev. Catalino Garcia 
Treasurer ........060ce00. ..Mr. Julio Pascua 


The Fellowship as its name implies 
will serve as a common meeting 
channel in helping to integrate the 
efforts of all who are engaged in Chris- 
tian rural work. The National Rural 
Church Institute was held in May, 
1948, with Allen Huber, Loreto Say- 
say and Cornelio Ferrer as deans. For 
seven days there were regular classes 
in: 

The Rural Home; 

Methods of Land Settlement; 

Agricultural Extension Service; 

Cooperative Credit Unions; 

Rural Health; 

Rural Church Development. 


Other projects included rural dem- 
onstration centers and field trips to 
visit successful rural reconstruction 
projects. In rural reconstruction today, 
the demonstration center can become 
what the laboratory is to the scientist. 


climbing, 


Rural Training Courses, 1949 
@ The 19th Annual School for Rural 
Missionaries was held at Cornell 
Agricultural College, Jan. 4-28, with 
22 registered, representing China, 
India, Mexico, the Philippines, and 
Africa. 
Coming Sessions 
The Seminar on Extension Education 
Methods will be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Feb. 1-i1. 


Scarritt College Course on the Com- 
prehensive Rural Program, Cross- 
ville, Tenn. Dr. L. C. Templin, Di- 
rector. March 21-April 27, 1949. 


Workshop on Worship and Rural 
Church Development, Bridgewater 
College, July 19-30. 


Seminar on Home and Family Life 
Education, Merrill Palmer School, 
Detroit, March 31 to May 9. 


Missionaries from the 18th Annual Winter Course, Cornell, studying vegetable produc- 
tion and insect control, Professor Robert Sweet at the right. 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
John R. Mott, R. L. Howard 
Chairman T. J. Jones 
Samuel Thorne, Harry H. Love 
Vice-Chairman H. S. Randolph 
J. L. Dodds, Ruth Ransom 
Treasurer C.L.Samuelson 
David Burpee _H. C. Taylor 
T. S. Donohugh 
W.C. Fairfield 
R. W. Gwinn 


R. Walmsley 
R. L. Watts 
Edna N. White 
M. L. Wilson 


STAFF 
Executive Sec’y. 
Educational Sec’y. 
Financial Sec’y. 
Rural Survey 


. Reisner, 
. Moomaw, 
. Reeves, 
erle Davis, 
. Ziegler 


Consultant in Rural Worship 


Here deeds and successful experience 
count for much more than words 
alone. 

Philippines C.R.F. Bulletin 
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The Christian Rural 
Community 
am the greatest among many. 


= eH 


am the first in supplying the neces- 
sities of life. 


_ 


am the Mother and source of all 
other Arts. 


further and strengthen population. 
create and maintain industry. 
give employment to commerce. 


am the strongest bond of a well- 
regulated society; and surest basis of 
eternal peace. 


— Ss St RY 


Lome] 


am the natural associate of good 
morals. 


tH 


impart health to our people. 
preserve that state of well being 
which we feel and cannot define. 
am the interpreter and moulder of 
Life. 
—— Ji VILEEER 
The Disciples’ Rural Fellowship 
Bulletin 


_ 


_ 


Who Is A Good Teacher 


® Most important in any educational 
program is the teacher. Wherever we 
have good teachers there are good 
schools regardless of the kind of build- 
ing or the kind of equipment. Poor 
teachers mean poor schools. Good 
teachers will sooner or later improve 
buildings and equipment. It is the 
business of the trustees to select 
teachers on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions and fitness to teach children. 
Schools do not exist for teachers. 
They exist for the children. 


A good teacher: 


Is honest, tactful, and punctual. 

Keeps a lively and worthwhile pro- 
gram before the people. 

Encourages all pupils to take part in 
useful activities both in and out of 


school. 

Teaches courtesy and_ character 
traits necessary for successful living 
—honesty, reliability, politeness, 


self-respect, promptness, cleanliness, 
accuracy, and dependability. 

Knows the pupils, their environment 
and home life. Is sympathetic and 
human in all relationships. 

Knows the subject, and adapts the 
program to the needs of the chil- 
dren and the community. 

Knows how to secure and maintain 
the interest and cooperation of 
patrons in the school. 

Knows the demands of the teaching 
profession for character, personality, 
scholarship, and thoroughness. 

Emphasizes homemaking and a live- 
at-home program. 

Practices professional ethics. 

Keeps neat and accurate records and 
makes correct reports. 


Encourages the patrons: 


To have year-round gardens. 

To can and preserve ftruits and 
vegetables for the winter months. 

To have a cow and some chickens, 
and to learn the most economical 
and satisfactory method of hous- 
ing and caring for animals. 

To learn how to mend, and make 
over clothes. 

To plant fruit trees, 
flowers. 
To learn how to make house repairs 
and improvements at little cost. 
To learn how the kitchen may be 
made more attractive, sanitary, 
and useful. 

To learn the importance of sanitary 
toilet facilities. 

To learn simple, inexpensive methods 


shrubs and 


of first aid and illness prevention. 
To learn and use common remedies 

for the treatment of farm animals. 
To learn how to enjoy life without 
much money. 

From Mississippi Rural Schools 


What Gospel for Men 
Who Starve? 


e I cannot see how we preachers 
can preach to poverty-stricken 
people with such gusto on Sun- © 
day, and then do little to help 
them out of their misery. Too 
often we erect fine new churches, 
as if to build a church were an 
end in itself. Progress in Chris- 
tian work often depends upon 
our spirit and skill in bringing 
methods for self-help to those in 
distress. Our failure here is due 
more to lack of training than 
lack of interest. 

No missionary should be sent 
to a rural field without a year 


of special training. He must have 
technical knowledge and skill, if 
he would meet the crying needs 
of those to whom he goes. Those 
now in service should make a 
study of needs and conditions of 


the people, then take special 
training during furlough. 

It is amazing that mission 
boards siill send out so many 
who are just not qualified to 
tackle the job of reconstruction 
which faces them from the day 
they arrive on the field. 

We train for war, why not 
for peace? 


—SAMUEL M. COLES 
Angola, West Africa 


National Christian Council 
in China 

e Dr. Frank W. Price has just been 
elected chairman of the National 
Christian Council Committee on 
Rural Work. With him are sixteen 
Chinese and eight missionary work- 
ers, all experienced in rural service. 
Dr. Price writes: 

“The N. C. C. at its Biennial Meet- 
ing voted to revive its rural work 
department so ably directed for years 
by Mr. Chang Fu-liang. Mr. S. P. 
Wang has been invited to serve as 
Rural Work Secretary and he took up 
his new responsibility on Nov. Ist. 

“Mr. Wang, a graduate of Soochow 
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hsien, with Dr. James Yen, and in 
Kiangsi, with Mr. Chang Fu-liang. 
During the war he was a field direc- 
tor for Industrial Cooperatives. Com- 


ing from a well-known Christian | 


family he is a strong addition to the 
NeCa Cresta 

Dr. Price and Mr. Wang have been 
conferring with Rural Service Unions, 


oa 


University, has worked both at Ting- | 


and certain other institutions regard- | 
ing their needs for technical person- 


nel, agricultural extension, social edu-_ 


cation materials, and financial grants. 
—N. C.C. News, January 1949 


Africa Letter 


® People are seeking a way to live 


more abundantly. All live on the land 


here and depend completely upon it. 
But due to improper land use, and the 


shortage of seeds and livestock, agri- 
culture is undeveloped and the people 


are only on a subsistence level. 


growing nicely. 

We have just purchased a grade 
Holstein sire for breeding up the na- 
tive cattle. 

—LEONARD MITCHEM 


Sacred or Secular 


We hope soon to begin a program 
of soil conservation. The planting of | 
trees and the use of improved seeds-' 
has already begun. Improved varieties — 
of wheat, and edible soybeans are 


e “What kind of wood is your pulpit © 


made of?”, asked my farmer brother 


as I went to’ my first church. “Oak,” — 


I said. He replied, “My plow handles 
are of oak also. We handle the same 
kind of wood.” 

My brother was right. Plowing is as 
sacred a business as the writing and 
delivery of sermons. The merchant has 
just as sacred a calling as the minister 
or priest. Does that shock you? It 
ought not when you think it over. A 
minister is merely a layman who has 
been set apart for a special work. In 
the truest sense, the person who fol- 
lows his natural bent in his life work 
and who does it with the passion to 
help his fellow men is doing a sacred 
work. 

Some things we are inclined to call 
sacred and some secular, but should 
there be a difference? Are we not told 
to do all things to the glory of God? 
I believe it was the late Elbert Hub- 
bard who said: “Remember the week 
days to keep them holy!” 


—Dnr. Houuanp, in the Prairie Farmer 


